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not only an intellectual but a moral educator, as he takes more 
and more account of individuality in the child and becomes 
an artist and not merely an artisan, and as we look more and 
more to him as the main ultimate safeguard of the nation, it 
becomes imperative that for an office of such untellable sig- 
nificance he shall have the most thorough intellectual and moral 
training before there be entrusted to him for pilotage "young 
lives . . . like a fleet of ships . . . soon to sail out over the 
measureless seas on the soul's voyage." 

We are only now, at length, beginning to recognize the 
moral significance of the common school, the sacred apostolate 
of the teacher, and to realize that he, or she, who ministers 
behind the teacher's desk stands on consecrated ground. 

Harrold Johnson. 

London. 



SELF-REALIZATION AS THE MORAL END. 

The purpose of this paper is avowedly polemical. I desire 
to vindicate the principle of self-realization as the moral end 
against certain types of negative criticism. The critics whom 
I have in view are of diverse schools ; while they concur in re- 
jecting self-development as the standard of conduct, they are 
by no means agreed as to the alternative. There is even a 
school of writers who have made up their minds that no satis- 
factory alternative exists and that every basis of morals which 
has yet been propounded is either "false" or "inadequate." 

I propose ( 1 ) to give a brief outline of the destructive criti- 
cism to which the principle of self-development has been sub- 
jected, and (2) to point out the considerations which in my 
opinion render the whole criticism futile. 

The argument may be summarized thus : To define a man's 
"duty" as "the fulfilment of his function as a member or ele- 
ment in a social whole," is to enunciate a true but a wholly un- 
important proposition. It is in fact a sheer platitude. "Duty" 
may well be identical with "function," but what we really want 
is a definite and detailed account of what man's duty or func- 
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tion is. To substitute the one word for the other simply re- 
states the problem. We desire a definition, and the theory puts 
us off with a synonym. 

Further, if we attempt to apply the principle as a criterion in 
any concrete case, its utter barrenness is at once revealed. For 
it casts no light on any real difficulty; it gives no guidance in 
any genuine perplexity of conscience. Imagine Jeanie Deans in 
"The Heart of Midlothian," deciding for or against the tempt- 
ing falsehood by asking, "Will it help me to realize the true 
self?" 

Moreover, even if the principle were not open to the objec- 
tions already mentioned — even if it gave clear and unambiguous 
replies to those capable of interrogating it, we might still fairly 
urge that it is far too recondite in character. If no man can 
understand and do the right until he has made an "accurate 
and adequate analysis of circumstances," and has correctly 
formulated his "station and its duties," morality becomes de- 
pendent on intellectual acuteness. Once more in the history of 
Moral Philosophy we are offered the preposterous doctrine that 
virtue is a species of knowledge. 

Lastly, what shall we make of the conflict between self-reali- 
zation and social justice, between self-assertion and self-sacri- 
fice ? For these cannot be completely reconciled : the attempt to 
smooth away the difficulty by appealing to the "real" as con- 
trasted with the apparent self is the obvious expedient of those 
whose theory must at all costs be maintained. 

Thus the main criticisms which the principle has to meet are 
four: 

(a) It states a barren truism — moves ever in a vicious circle. 

(b) It is vague and inapplicable in concrete cases. 

(c) It reduces virtue to a form of knowledge. 

(d) It conflicts with the most patent fact of the moral life, 
viz. : the worth of self-sacrifice. 

Those whose favorite reply to a philosophical theory is to 
represent it as an idle platitude would do well to remember that 
in the early days of utilitarianism Macaulay analyzed the whole 
doctrine into two propositions : ( 1 ) a theoretical : happiness is 
happiness; (2) a practical: a man should never omit when he 
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wishes for anything to wish for it, or when he does anything to 
do it. 

These two indisputable truths supported, in Macaulay's 
opinion, the whole fabric of the system; its details were reached 
by what he himself called "sleight-of -tongue." Whatever he 
may think of utilitarianism, I do not suppose that anyone is 
likely now to imitate Macaulay's method of criticism ; and I ven- 
ture to suggest that it is prima facie improbable that the school 
of writers represented by T. H. Green have been simply manipu- 
lating with more or less dexterity a purely verbal proposition. 
The principle we are considering declares that Tightness of con- 
duct is determined by a man's place in the social whole and by 
nothing else; so that duty can be completely deduced from a 
perfect knowledge of the interrelations of the social organism. 
It is an evidence of the transformation which moral reflection 
in this country has undergone that this doctrine should now be 
declared a barren tautology. It is moreover an evidence of the 
extent to which the moralists of the present day have become 
oblivious of the controversies of the past. One thing is certain 
— if this be a truism it is a truism of unexampled fertility, for 
it cuts through at a stroke all theories which base duty upon any 
external will, human or divine, all that divorce the morality of 
an action from its consequences, all that find the vindication of 
the moral life elsewhere than in reason. All these positions 
have been earnestly maintained; and however strongly we 
may dissent from the great historical systems identified with 
them, we must at least respect them so far as to admit that 
they are not disposed of by the mere reiteration of a verbal 
tautology. 

But those who urge that the principle of self-development 
is a platitude rely chiefly on the illustration of concrete cases. 
They demand from the moral standard clear and unambiguous 
direction in every "conflict of duties." Their tacit assumption 
is that so long as any casuistical crux remains unsolved, so 
long as the standard of moral reference fails to give a decided 
deliverance in any concrete difficulty, the philosophical problem 
is still unsettled. The criterion we have been applying must 
be stigmatized as "inadequate." 
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It is a curious fact that this objection should be urged: 
mainly by that school of moralists against whose own system it 
can be retorted with the most deadly effect. We generally hear 
most about the inapplicability of the doctrine of ipyov from 
utilitarian writers; and surely if there is any oracle of moral 
guidance which is absolutely dumb and worthless in the face of 
a genuine "perplexity of conscience," it is the principle of 
"greatest happiness." It would be very easy to reply to the 
witticisms of this school by considering how much better we 
succeed in a concrete case by invoking the hedonistic calculus. 
But I do not press this ; for I do not admit the validity of the 
argument from practical usefulness, even if proved against the 
moral theory I support, and hence I am not entitled to use it 
against the theory I deny. I am, however, justified in pointing 
out that even if it were valid it would cut as strongly against 
any other standard as against that of self-development. 

Now, I admit that in actual concrete life we shall often look 
in vain to the principle of self-realization for guidance. It is 
often difficult, sometimes impossible to apply it directly. But 
I deny that in this fact lies any decisive reason against accept- 
ing it as the moral standard. For we are not entitled to make 
any such demand on the standard as this view would imply. 
We might even have expected a priori that the true criterion of 
Tightness would, when combined with imperfect knowledge of 
circumstances, yield ambiguous decisions; and we ought 
certainly to look with suspicion on any standard which offered 
us a cheap and easy infallibility. 

Two elements must enter into the ultimate solution of any 
problem of the moral life. We must have (i) a correct 
standard of reference, and (2) a complete knowledge of the 
material upon which our standard is to decide. Unless both 
conditions are fulfilled, antinomies are not only possible but 
certain. And the second condition is one which for finite intel- 
ligences can never be fulfilled. This does not mean that a 
finite being as such is incapable of the perfect moral life, or in 
other words that sin is a necessary form of finitude, for the 
moral life is not created by ethical speculation ; it is the presup- 
position, not the product of moral philosophy. But it does 
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mean that for finite intelligence the rational character of all 
the phenomena of morality can never be completely vindicated. 

To the physicist it often happens that his calculation becomes 
so enormously complex as to baffle every attempt at a definite 
result. The particle whose path he wishes to calculate may be 
acted upon simultaneously by so many competing forces and 
may be subject to such varied laws that the most expert mathe- 
matician is bewildered ; and his conclusion, if he reaches one at 
all, is discredited by the experimental facts. He does not, how- 
ever, on this account call in question the great principles of his 
science; he does not indict the law of gravitation as "inade- 
quate;" he does not cease to respect those foundations of 
mathematics on which all his progress in the past has rested, 
simply because the complexity of the universe has been too 
great for him to unravel. 

But surely the subject matter of physics is simple when com- 
pared with the vast and complicated material of the moral 
sciences; and in the problem of conduct more than anywhere 
else we must look for that infinite intermingling of causes and 
of circumstances which can set calculation and prediction at de- 
fiance. For the unknown factors of physics must be few in- 
deed when compared with the unexplored elements of the 
spiritual life of man; and he who would advance in this great 
speculation must in the face of moral paradox cherish an un- 
quenchable faith in those principles which have in the past given 
him all the light he has. 

I suggest, then, that the vagueness and ambiguity with which 
our principle has been charged arise not from any defect in the 
criterion itself but from faulty and incomplete analysis of cir- 
cumstances. But, apart from this, it seems inevitable that the 
ultimate standard should be more or less unfit for immediate 
everyday application. Without going the whole way with the 
pragmatists, we may admit that necessities of action determine 
very largely the route taken by theory ; the call of the moment 
is too imperious to give us time for going back to first principles, 
and all safe short methods are to be welcomed. What we want 
for life is, as has been pithily said, a moral ready-reckoner ; but 
in morality, no less than in arithmetic, such an instrument can- 
Vol. XVII.— No. 4. 32 
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not authenticate itself : it is valid only so far as it can be shown 
to be grounded on an ultimately valid basis. 

We are told, however, that there is an insoluble contradiction 
between self-assertion and self-denial. Here, it is objected, the 
moral life seems to break asunder. It is perhaps a little daring 
to suggest that the illicit demand for omniscience lies at the root 
of this famous antithesis, especially when one remembers the 
commanding philosophical genius under whose sanction the 
argument has come to us. It has been emphasized and illus- 
trated with all Mr. Bradley's matchless power. Yet we shall 
have missed the main lesson of the author of "Appearance and 
Reality" if we have not at least been taught to "call no man 
master." And with all the reverence due to so great a name, 
I must urge that Mr. Bradley's argument does seem to me to 
rest upon a confusion of thought. Surely it is precisely such a 
conflict of motives — all in their own places worthy — that finite 
intelligences ought to expect ; it is precisely here that inadequate 
knowledge of circumstances, incomplete analysis of "what the 
self is and involves," must necessarily issue in ambiguous direc- 
tion—and that without in the least discrediting the validity of 
our criterion. As has been well pointed out by a brilliant critic 
of Mr. Bradley, the whole antithesis arises from the confusion 
between "good" and "right." Incompatible objects may all 
alike be good ; only one can in the given set of circumstances and 
for perfect knowledge be pronounced right. And for such 
knowledge it seems to me certain that the supposed self-denial 
is but a form of self-realization. 

One objection remains, and it may be dismissed in a few 
words. It is said that our theory regards morality as a func- 
tion of the intellect rather than as primarily dependent on the 
feelings and the will. We have long been familiar with the 
demand that account should be taken of the emotional and 
volitional elements in our nature; it is actually becoming neces- 
sary now to protest that, for better or worse, man has also an 
intellectual endowment which must not be completely ignored. 
And in what sense does our principle, more than any other 
standard, make morality an affair of the intellect? On any 
view of the philosophy of conduct, the criterion, whether intel- 
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lectual, sensitive, or volitional, must be clearly apprehended, not 
by those who simply act upon it, but by those interested in 
formulating its theory. If one reproached the utilitarian with 
attributing to the "plain man" an elaborate system of hedonistic 
arithmetic of which everyone knows that the plain man never 
dreamed, he would certainly be reminded of the difference be- 
tween a principle implicitly assumed and a maxim explicitly 
stated, or of the distinction between the route by which a belief 
is reached and the arguments by which it is justified. The 
reply would be final ; but it can be used with equal if not greater 
force for the doctrine here defended. 

I have made no reference to the positive merits of the system 
in question. It would not, I think, be difficult to show that the 
principle of self-realization meets and solves various problems 
which other theories leave untouched, or touch only to confuse. 
It would be easy to exhibit the inconsistencies and failures of 
competing schools. Of this aspect of the case I have not chosen 
to speak. But it is undeniable that in recent years we have 
been confidently assured that the ethical system known as Neo- 
Hegelian is discredited by its own inherent difficulties. I have 
taken up some leading points urged against it and have shown, 
as I think, that their plausibility arises from confusion and that 
they are very largely resolvable into illicit demands for om- 
niscience. It can be no valid argument against a philosophical 
doctrine that it leaves unanswered questions which no sound 
system for finite minds could possibly answer, and which only a 
shallow and inadequate theory would attempt to answer. And 
the difficulties which beset the theory I have been considering 
are difficulties which must necessarily beset the true solution if 
found, and which anyone who understood the conditions of the 
problem might easily have anticipated. 

Herbert L. Stewart. 

Carrickfergus, Ireland. 



